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the cruelty sometimes shown to an unpopular boy
does not lend itself to vivid description. Nor is it as
common as it was, for I think there can be no doubt
that boys are far more tolerant of eccentricity than
they used to be. This is probably most true of
bigger schools, for there it is unlikely that any one
type will dominate, as may happen in smaller com-
munities, particularly, as I have said, where the
school specializes in one particular game.

If I were asked to illustrate what I mean by
tolerance, I would beg leave to describe an evening of
my life at Eton.   I was invited to attend a meeting
of the Plain Song Society where some dozen en-
thusiasts were studying the art.   This I was com-
pelled to decline, for I was engaged to attend a sitting
of the Fine Art Society.   There two boys, in the
capacity of champions of two rival artists of whom
I had never heard, denounced one another with
enormous zest: I had to hurry away because I was
due for a meeting of the French Debating Society
which met in my study, and there for an hour the
future of the automobile was discussed with intimate
knowledge and a lamentable accent.  None of the
boys concerned had any knowledge of the existence
of either of the other two societies, but it would have
occurred to none of them to doubt their right to
exist.

Another charge which is frequently brought is
that of undue devotion to athletics: it is assumed
that the schoolmaster is responsible for the fact that